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CALGARY'S FIRST STAMPEDE 


by Hugh A. Dempsey 


In the autumn of 1912, Alberta added another colorful page to 
its history when it witnessed the first great Calgary Stampede. 
For a thrilling show filled with drama and action, the west has 
never seen anything to compare with this frontier extravaganza. 

The idea of holding a real western rodeo --- complete with 
Indian camps, scarlet-clad Mounties and cowboys from all parts of 
the continent --- was evolved by a young American cowboy naned 
Guy \Weadick. After planning the colorful event, Weadick was able 
to interest the "Big Four" of the ranching industry --- A.F. Cross, 
Senator Pat Burns, George Lane and Archie J. McLean --- in the new 
venture. Each put $25,000 into a pool to back the show and thus 
became the stampede's finance comnittes. 

During the summer of 1912, word was spread throughout the 
land that Calgary was having a stampede. The Hudson's Bay Company 
erected a replica of its old trading post and made immediate plans 
to join the show. Leading; cowboys from the U.S. displayed their 
willingness to compete for the $20,000 in prizes. 

The date of the big show was set for September 2nd to 7th. 
Several days before the opening, the crowds began to converge on 
the small city of 45,000 persons. Trainload after trainload of 
visitors soon occupied all available space; prices for meals, 
rooms and other services skyrocketed. 

Under the direction of Weadick, who was appointed general 


manager, the stock for the show was shipped in from outlying areas, 


while cowboys and cowgirls were welcomed, and hundreds of Indians 
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were given a site for their tepee village. 

Among, the crowds were two visitors who were destined to play 
a dramatic role in the gruelling competitions of skill and endurance. 
Cne was Tom Three Persons, a 25-year-old Blood Indian from southern 
Alberta. A shy, quiet lad, he had signed up for the bronc riding 
competitions only after continued urging by veteran rencher 
E. He Maunsell. 

The other visitor was a big black brute of a horse owned by 
Bertha Blanchett of Arizona. This was "Cyclone," the famous 
outlaw bronco which had seen 127 cowboys hurtle from its shiny 
back into the dust. 

By Monday, September 2, everything was ready. Cowboys and 
girls had arrived from Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado and 
other American states and from Mexico City, to mingle with the less 
experienced hands from the ranches of southern Alberta. Old Fort 
Calgary was reconstructed and placed under the care of T. Stevenson, 
Sr., who proudly displayed trade goods and arms of ancient vintage. 
Out in front was an old cannon, cast in 1797, a relic of the byegone 
days. 

Across the street, Fred Kanouse was in charge of the recon- 
structed Fort Whoop-Up, which contained such primitive curiosities 
as rope harness, pack saddles, Red River carts, yokes, and even 
the old alarm bell in the bastion. The Indians --- Bloods, Black- 
feet, Peigans, Sarcees and Stoneys <--- turned up in numbers which 
surprised everyone. More than 2,000 of them made a grand spectacle 
in their native finery. 

If the weather had been a little better, everything would have 


been ideal. But even the wind and the rain failed to put a damper 
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on the excitement of the 27,990 people who jammed Victoria Park 


after the opening parade. The program, as announced by tha 


management, was as follows: 


1. Fancy and trick riding by cowgirls. 
2. Stage coach race. 
3- Roping of steers by cowboys. 


4. Cowgirl relay race. 


5. Bareback bucking horse riding by cowbovs. 


6. Steer bulldogging by cowboys. 
7. Roping of steers by cowboys. 
8. Fancy roping by cowgirls. 
9. Fancy roping by cowboys. 


10. Cowboy relay race. 


13. Roping of steers by cowboys. 

14. Fancy and trick riding by cowboys. 
15. Steer riding by cowboys. 

16. Indian relay race. 


17. Wild horse race. 


It was obvious as soon as the program was underway that the 
American professionals had the decided edge in skill and training. 
While the Alberta boys tried their best, they found it difficult 
to beat the big names of the rodeo ring. 
One of the best shows of the first day was provided by Lucille 


Mulhall of Oklahoma, who roped her steer in 52 seconds. 


Riding of bucking horses by cowgirls. 


Riding of bucking horses by cowboys. 
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"Possibly nothing created a better impression," commented 
The Morning Albertan, "than the splendid work of Miss Mulhall, 
champion roper of the world, who smiling, as if on a merry lark, 
sat on her horse like a statue and deftly slung her lariat over 
the head of a thousand-pound grandstand, waving her hand in 
acknowledgement of the flattering applause." 


Tom Three Persons and "Cyclone" were also introduced to the 
Calgary crowd --- although not together. Three Persons drew 
"Carrie Nation" and, with raking spurs and an active quirt, he 
created one of the best rides of the day. A short time later, 
when "Cyclone" was drawn by J. Kent of Ashcroft, B.C., the big 
black easily unseated the luckless rider. 

The crowd was obviously happy with the first day's event. 
The Calgary Eye Opener summed up the general feeling when it 


commented that “everything passed off beautifully and every 
Calgarian felt tickled to death that the two bosses of the outfit, 
Messrse McMullen and Weadick, had successfully pulled off what is 
undoubtedly the very biggest public stunt ever undertaken in this 
country." 

The stampede continued uninterrupted through Tuesday, but 
on the second night, the skies opened up, drenching the city 
and Victoria Park. The grounds were a sea of mad, and when the 
Wednesday show opened in the afternoon, only a score of people 
dotted the bleachers and grandstand. But the crowds kept drifting 
in, as though hypnotized by the thrilling spectacle of the stampede, 
and within an hour the stands were half full. 


A Calgary youngster gazes admiringly at Tom Three Persons during 
the 1912 Calgary Stampede. This rare photograph, now in possession 
of his widow, was taken shortly before the Indian rode ''Cyclone."' 


Joe Gardner of Sierra Blanco, Texas, appeared to take top 
place for the day in the steer roping when he roped and tied his 
animal in 28 seconds flat. But a short time later, the crowd was 
given a thrill and a surprise when Ed. Echols astride "Ribbon" 
made the top time of the stampede when he roped his steer in 

24 4/5 seconds. At that period, the general public had more 
knowledge and appreciation of horseflesh than modern stampede 


enthusiasts. Even the newspapers praised the game little horse as 


much as the rider. 


"As the steer left the chute and dashed away," said The Alvertan, 


"Ribbon was on his haunch ready for the leap. Once given the word, 
he pinned his vision upon the undulating rear of the big longhorn 
and, laying back his ears, set a pace that sent the turf flying by 
like a green ribbon. The steer dodged and turned, but Ribbon was 
always with him like a tantalizing wasp threatening the rear. He 
overhauled and straightened out his quarry half way down the field 
and Echols lifted his rope, gave four wide swings and then shot 
the noose forward twenty feet. As true as scientific effort could 
make it, the noose settled over the horns, drawing in as it came 
down and closing tight." 

Tom Three Persons made his second appearance of the week on 
Wednesday when he drew "Speckled Face" --- a tough horse which gave 
him a good ride. 

Thursday was a big day for. Calgary and the stampede. The royal 
trio, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and Princess Patricia, 
arrived by train to take in the great western event. Under "dripping 
skies" the royal family was escorted to the city hall and later 
to the stampede groundse The downpour continued throughout the 
morning until the track conditions were anything but favorable. 
Shortly after the arrival of the royal party, an attempt was made 
to run off the steer roping events. George Gardiner took after his 


critter, but the combination of slippery grounds and wet ropes made 


a 
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the whole event clumsy and cumbersome. 


Immediately four riders refused to risk their mounts in the 
roping events while the rest of the competitors admitted they could 
not work with any degree of accuracy. 

The management then decided to move the show into the arena. 
There was a general rush for seats as thousands trampled through 
the sloppy rud. After the royal p:orty was settled, the program 
was resumed with Johnny Mullins coming out on "Roman Candle" in 
the bronc riding event. 

Because the stampede was safely indoors, it was decided to 
carry the events through the evening. It was a tedious, tiresome 
prorzram for many of the spectators, particularly when the fancy 
roping continued hour after hour. In the final outcome, Tex 
McLeod of Texas won the men's fancy roping while Otto Kline of 
Montana took the fancy riding. Among the cowgirls, Miss Dolly 
Mullens of New Mexico was first, while Florence LaDue of Calgary 
took the women's fancy roping. 

The royal party was back at the stampede on Friday with the 
rest of the crowds. During the trip to the grounds, Princess 
Patricia delighted the Indians by stopping to catch a few 
snapshots of them. 

Although the events themselves were excellent on Friday, 


the crowd was displeased because the management had provided no 


address system to keep them informed of the competitors or their 
timese But Doc Pardee, the famous cowboy from Oklahoma, solved 
the situation by riding around the stands, informing the royal 


visitors and general public of each event and the rules. Going 


further, he displayed his knowledge of rodeo management by 
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organizing the cowboys so that the events were run off in the 
fastest and most effective manner of the week. 

The cowboys co-operated by putting on a thrilling show. 
Joe Gardner set the best time of the day by roping and tising his 
steer in 27 4/5 seconds. A short time later, the royal party was 
given a thrill when Ed Echols roped his steer directly in front of 
their box. 

"Cyclone", the big black outlaw, made its second appearance 
of the week when it was drawn by Clem Gardiner, an Alberta cowboy. 


The Calgary Albertan described the event as the most spectaculer 


one yet seen in the foothills city. 
"With prodigious leaps the horse pitched and rolled, standing 
upon his hind feet and backward upon the rider. Gardiner stuck 


him out until the horse stood up an inch too straight, then 
(Gardiner) relaxed his vigilance for a second and went to the 


ground in a heap." 

By the end of the day, everything was in readiness for the 
exciting finals. Five Albertans had found their way into the last 
day. These were Tom Three Persons, We Ballard, Ae Nimmons, C.T. White 
and Rod Redford --- all in the brone riding event. Three Persons 
had the best odds of any of the Alberta contingent, because of his 
terrific rides during the week. But he was given little chance 
against such men as Charles McKinléy, who had taken the 1911 
championship at Cheyennee 

In the steer roping, Joe Gardner of Texas was the favorite, 
while Ed Echols and Alf Vivian were also figured as close competitors 
for top money.e The Mexican party was considered the greatest threat 


in the bulldogging, while Tex McLeod of Texas led the bareback 
riding. 


Saturday was a "day of days" for the crowd at the first Calgary 
Stampede. Undoubtedly the greatest event of the day was the fateful 
meeting of Three Persons and "Cyclone". It was a ride to glory for 
the handsome Blood Indian, and a road to tears for the young owner 
of the undefeated outlaw. A total of 129 cowboys had mounted the 
surly black in rodeo arenas throughout the west, and 129 had plunged 
to the ground in defeat. 

Each bronc riding finalist drew two horses. Three Persons got 
"Baldface “lack,” an energetic animel which put on a good show. The 
Indian “rode him with hands up, raked him from stem to stern, and 
alwavs with a knee grip." 

At the end of the first draw, the competition had narrowed down 
to four men --=- Three Persons; Harry Webb of Cheyenne; Charles McKinley 
of Platteville, Colorado; and Art Accord of Portland, Oregon. 

The final results depended upon the second draws. When Three 
Persons drew "Cyclone," the American cowboys thought they would make 
a clean sweep of the Calgary Stampede. All other world championships 
at the show had gone south of the border. 

But the Alberta Indian was not disturbed. Clad in his colorful 
red chaps, he confidently saddled the outlaw and readied himself for 
a tough ride. The spectacular feat which followed was carefully 
detailed by The Albertan: 


"Three Persons! ride was a wonderful performance," commented 


the reporter. "'Cyclone' tried every art known to his craft. He 
stood and pitched, started to stampede several times, then stopped 
and tried the trick that has sent 129 men to earth. He reared 
strsight up and feinted as if to throw himself backward, then took 
prodigious leaps and twisted and corkscrewed his body in a fury of 
contortions that threatened to tear him in two. The Indian sat in 
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his saddle as if glued to it, with hands up and a challenge to 
'Cyclone! to do his worste 


"Again and again the horse stopped, but only for a few seconds, 
when he renewed the struggle. Again he tried to throw his rider 
backwurd and then, acknowledging he had met his master in the 
aborigine, he surrendered." 


The crowd went wild with enthusiasm. There was no doubt that 


Alberta was to have at least one world's champion at its first 


stampede. 


When the newspapers hit the streets, The Albertan carried a 


page one story headlined: "A Canadian Indian is Champion of Riders," 


while The Herald came through with an editorial entitled: "Hail 


Tom Three Persons." 


“Having ridden everything in the way of wickedness in the ring," 
The Herald commented, "the notorious bucking beast 'Cyclone' was 
reserved for the final test, and this rrofessional bucking artist 
the skillful Indian vanquished in the same manner as he vanquished 
every animal that had preceded the veteran 'Cyclone' in an attempt 
to make him bite the earth..." 


In the remainder of the final events, the upset of the week 
occurred in the bulldogging competitions when Oscar Lawrence and 
Charles Tipton beat out Senor E. Clemento of Mexico City. 

In the final outcome, Three Persons was judged the winner of 
the saddle bronec competitions, and received $1,000, a saddle and gold 
belt. He became the only Canadian cowboy to win a world's ‘champion- 
ship title at the 1912 stampede. 

Other first prize winners included: cowboys! steer roping, Ed 
Echols of Arizona; steer bulldogging, Oscar Lawrence of Oklahoma; 
cowboys! bareback bucking, Jim Massey of Texas; cowboys! trick and 
fancy roping, Otto Kline of Montana; cowgirls' fancy roping, Florence 
LaDue of Calgary; cowgirls! bucking horse, Fanny Sperry of Montana; 
cowgirls! trick and fancy riding, Dolly Mullins of New Mexico; and 


cowboys! relay race, Johnnie Mitchell of Medicine Hat. 


—— 
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After the last rider had been thrown, the last steer roped, 
and the last prize awarded, the wets wens visibly pleased with 
Calgary's first stampede. The week's attendance had climbed to 
100,294 persons, and city stores, cafes and hotels had done a booming 
business. Although Calgary did not have her second stampede until 
seven years later, the whole city was sold on the western event. 

The only sorrowful note was sounded by Bob Edwards of the 


Calgary Eye Opener, who saw the show as the final blaze of glory 


for the Wild West. "Its like will never be seen again," he commented. 
"It means the passing of a picturesque phase of western life on the 
northern half of this continent, the Stampede signifying the final 
wave of the hat in token of farewell." 


Await Provincial Action 
On Restoration Plans 


FAIRVI=W- Following a series of letters and correspondence with 
the Provincial Parks Board and other governmental departments, the 
Knights of Columbus Dunvegan Preservation Comnittee reports that 
progress is being made in leading up to the restoration of the 
historical Dunvegan Catholic Church. 


The church has stood unattended for many years, but as a 
historical site has been viewed by many tourists coming through 
the Peace River Canyon at Dunvegan. 


Inquiries have been made regarding the purchase of the land or 
rental thereof. Correspondence has been carried out regarding the 
entire situation between Hon. Gordon Taylor, His Excellency, Bishop 
Routhier of McLennan and the K. of C. Committee. 


Indications are that the church is likely to be restored, but 
in what way and under what conditions is a matter for further 
deliberation. At present the Committee is awaiting further word 
from the governmental departments. 


(The Post, Fairview, April 28, 1955) 
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PIONGERIUG ON STRAWBERRY PLAIN 


Early Davs at Lacombe 


By Dr. Percy R. Talbot 


In the year 1889 my father, the late Peter Talbot, resigned 
his position as head of the Model School at Cornwall, Ontario, to 
accept the principalship of the school at Fort Macleod, North Vest 
Territories. Going on ahead to secure suitable quarters, he was 
soon joined by my mother, my sister Ethleen (now Mrs. 3. Lawton) 
and myself. fy sister Dora (now Mrs. William Gray) was born at 
Macleod in 1891, the year of the great storm that wiped out whole 
herds of cattle, and changed the course of all our lives. 

My father had always wanted to go into the cattle business, 
and ranch life had a strong appeal for him. When, however, he saw 
how many small ranchers had been completely ruined by a single 
storm he decided to turn his attention to mixed farming, and 
immediately began to look about him for a suitable locality in 
which to make a start. Acting upon the advice of an old boyhood 
friend, the manager of the I. G. Baker and Company at Fort Macleod, 
he was persuaded to look over the Strawberry Plain district adjoin-~ 
ing the Calgary-Edmonton trail. This he did in the summer of 1891, 
and on his return to Fort Macleod he notified the School Board that 
he would be resigning his position at the end of the following June. 

In July 1892, our preparations were completed for leaving Fort 
Macleod. Through the kindness and co-operation of the Hudson's Bay 
Company and the I. G. Baker Company we were able to purchase a few 
pieces of farm machinery and a new wagon which was converted into a 


high-class prairie schooner. We also bought two rood Clydesdale 
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mares with foals at foot from Mr. John lieron of Pincher Creek, and 
two Indian cayuses from the Blood Indian reserve. As the trip by 
wagon to our new home was considered to be too arduous for my mother 
and the baby, they went on to Calgary by stage. My father, sister 

and I were then ready to start on our journey. 

The fording of the rivers was the greatest problem that confronted 
us, and the crossing of the Oldman River was the first test of many 
that were to follow. At Mosquito Creek we were held up for several 
hours on account of high water. Ve expected trouble at High River, 
but crossed without difficulty. At Sheep Creek, however, we were 
held up for two or three days. 

Wpon our arrival at Calgary we camped near the present site of 
the Calgary Exhibition Grounds. Here we were met by my mother and 
little sister. It was decided that thev should remain in Calgary 
until we sent for them later. They could then come on by train as 
the railroad had just been completed between Edmonton, though as yet 


there was no regular passenger service. 


On leaving Calgary we journeyed by easy stages to Scarlett's 
Stopping Place. This is close to where the town of Innisfail now 
stands. It was our intention to rest here for a day or two, but we 
were forced to leave after only a few hours on account of the 
mosquitoes. I never saw them so numerous as they were here. In 
spite of smudges around the wagon they drove us, as well as the 
horses, nearly frantic. One horse plunged into a smudge and burned 
his foot quite badly. In desperation, at ahout two o'clock in the 
morning, we broke car and started north again. 

At Red Deer we were fortunate in getting across the Red Deer 
River with the assistance of the Bannerman boys who knew the ford. 


Ye had dreaded this ford ever since leaving ort Macleod, but it had 


- 
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A typical covered wagon is shown here during the rush of 
immigration to Alberta in the 1890's. This is the type 
used by the Talbot when travelling to the Lacombe area. 


This is the first school in Lacombe. Built in 1892 
of hewn logs, the shingles, doors and windows were 
transported from Red Deer. 
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been necdless worry on our part, for it was one of the best 
crossings we rade on the trip. 

The Blindman River lay ahead, but we found the water low and 
the crossing easy. 

I explained previously that my father had looked over lend tn 


different districts before selecting what he thought would be a 


desirable location. As we came alon;, the road we reached a spot, 
approximately three miles south of the town on the old Calgary and 
Edmonton Trail, overlooking the Lacombe Valley. My father stopped 
the wagon, and from this vantage ground we looked down on one of the 
most beautiful scenes imaginable. The sun was just going down, and 
it seemed to bring out the green hills with their clumps of trees 
and the quict valley with its level plain. There was not a living 
thing in sight. I believe we were the first to come to the Lacombe 
Valley as permanent homesteaders in a prairie schooner. I know of 
only one car of settlers! effects that had arrived here with a 
construction train up to this time. In this same car were six head 


of purebred Shorthorn cattle that my father had purchased at Guelph, 


Ontario, some time before. They had arrived ahead of us and were 


being held until our arrival some three miles north east of the 


present town site. 


We were now coming to the end of our trip in a prairie schooner. 


We saw innumerable families come over the Calgary and Edmonton Trail 


during the next few years. We later saw some returning with outfits 
inferior to those with which they had started out; and many of the 


men now had frustration in their eyes. 


The "Old Trail" running through the Lacombe Valley was certainly 


an historic one. It was first of all an Indian trail and was still 


used by them when I was a boye The Indians seemed to be always on 
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the move with their travois, and they later used some old high two- 
wheeled carts as well. They had a favourite camping ground not far 
from our house where there was an excellent spring of food water. 
The Indians believed that if they drank the water from this spring 
it would make them brave and their women beautiful, so naturally it 
had a great attraction for then. 

The Indian boys of my age were excellent riders, and most 
proficient with a bow and arrow. The Indians we knew had good 
horses and plenty of then. They mist have obtained the original 
stock from the south, for the members of the tribe in our vicinity 
were Crees and, only a few years before, knew very little about 
horses. 

Some cf the older Indians were expert in sending out smoke 
signals. There was a high hill just south of our house and fron 
there one could see long distances in every direction. From this 
hill they sent their messages and apparently made few mistakes. 
After signalling that they had arrived at their camping fround they 
could tell within a few hours when their friends would arrive. 

The Indians that we knew were always co-operative. There was 
often someone losing horses in the community. These aninals would 
inveriably fo south until they came in contact with a river, then, 
rather than cross, they would fo up or down stream. Those in the 
settlement who had saddle horses were often pressed into service to 
locate the missing animals. \Whenever one had failed to appear I 
would go to my Indian boy friends, and they were generally successful 
in tracing the lost animals. 

The first night we arrived at the Lacombe Valley we canped where 
the town is now located, and ny sister and I were the first white 


children to sleep in Lacombe. At that time two men were completing 
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a well for the C.P.R. where a water tank was erected later. 


My father was slightly confused as to the exact location of the 
land he had selected the summer before. He soon recovered his 
bearings, however, and we moved on to what was expected to be our 
pernanent home. This land was two miles north and two miles east 
of Lacombe. This homestead was rather a disappointment. My father 
intended to go into the purebred cattle business, and it was therefore 
essential that we have plenty of good water. What he thought was a 
spring creek, running through this land the year before, was now 
found to be completely dry. 

After looking at several other locations, he decided on land 
two miles southwest of Lacombe. There was a halfbreed by the name of 
Paquin who helped my father select this location. There was a good 
lake as well as a spring on this homestead. Some arrangement was 
made with this halfbreed that he be allowed to trap the muskrats on 
the lake the coming winter for his trouble in finding this particular 
location. Although he was to have the muskrats for only the one 
winter he apparently thought he had a life interest in the fur 
bearing animals in this particular body of water. In spite of the 
protests of my sister and myself, he kept coming back for several 
years, and it developed into a race as to who would get the muskrats 
first. Although the skins were only worth about five cents apiece 
in those days, it still represented a lot of money to children of our 

It was now early in August and a house had to be built, and 
shelter and feed provided for six cows, four horses and two colts. 

It was decided that we should purchase a Lox building originally 


designed as a store. This was the first in Lacombe and had been 


started but not completed by a Mr. MacEachern. This building was 
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situated directly across the street and south of the present Lacombe 
Hotel. The site of the store is now occupied by a fine cement 
building. 

This original store of ours was made of logs with a shingle roof. 
The shingles, windows and doors were brought by wagon from Red Deer. 
The building was about 12 x 20 feet, with a ladder used as a staircase 
to the second storey. There were no partitions upstairs or down. 
While we put up feed for the livestock, and built a shelter of spruce 
_ poles covered with hay to protect the animals during the coming 
winter, a man was busy finishing the store building. 

I might mention that we were told by those who were supposed to 
know, that two loads of hay per head of livestock should be sufficient 
to meet our requirements for the winter. My father wished to be 
certain that we had enough feed to meet any emergsency so we put up 
four loads for each adult animal. It was most fortunate that we did 
so, for the winter was a severe one and we had barely enough feed to 
see us through until spring. This was really a profitable lesson for 
us as we never went into a winter again without a good surplus of fodder. 

As the building we had purchased was intended in the first place 
as a store it was decided to continue it as suche On its completion, 
my father sent to Calgary for my mother and young sister. They 
arrived shortly afterwards on a construction train, and the family 


were united again. 

The first winter in Lacombe was a severe one, and as the store 
had been hastily constructed and was not really completely finished, 
we suffered severely from the cold. 

There was one other family in Lacombe besides ourselves that 


first winter. They lived in the railway stetion and I believe were 


more comfortable than we were. There was also one early building, 
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on the townsite. This was a small shack built by Jake Dolmage who 
acted as Post Master. 

During that first winter two men walked in from Calgary, who 
decided to stay in the district. They were Billy Fawcett and 
Jimmy O'Shea. Two finer young men it would be difficult to find. 
They slept on the floor of our store until they could erect a cabin. 

They borrowed our team and hauled the logs for their shack as well 
| as firewood for Mr. Dolmage and the store. These men also helped 
to haul the logs and build the first school house. Both were 
bachelors but took an interest in everything that was helpful to 
the community. 

It was never our intention to become permanently established in 
the store business. In securing this building it was regarded only 
as a temporary arrangement until we could erect buildings on the farm. 

Throughout the first winter we cut and hauled the logs for both 
the house and barn on the farm. The logs were obtained from a spruce 
bush two miles east of town. There was a beautiful stand of timber 
in this area. Today, however, there are only a few trees left to 
show where there had been such a magnificent grove. 

In the spring of 1895 the buildings on the farm were erected 
with the help of a man who was an expert on notching and chinking 
logs. The roof of the house had a good pitch for a log shack, and 
with the sods in place it looked as if it would shed any rains that 
misht fall. However, it leaked like a sieve, and by the following 
year we hed to cover it with boards brought from Red Deer. 

An interesting incident hanpened in the spring of 1895. Ify 
father was trying to plow a small piece of ground that was to be 


planted as a gerden. It was hard to break the sod with only two 


horses. i/Je were resting at the end of the furrow when two men in 


a buckboard drove up. The driver was a halfbreed; the other a 
Catholic priest. The latter was Father Lacombe. 

We sat on the grass and I saw my father watching this priest 
with great interest. Father Lacombe soon discovered that we were 
not Catholic, and he explained that it was his intention to bring in 
a large number of French Canadians: from Quebec. He thought that as 
our family were Protestant we would not wish to be surrounded by 
those of another faith. My father told Father Lacombe that some of 
his best friends were Catholic and that he had always got along very 
well with them. He also said that as we were now getting pretty well 
established he could not start looking for a home elsewhere. Young 
as I was, I could see that the two men were drawn to each other. It 
was, indeed, the start of a friendship which continued as long as 
they lived. 

The following year Father Lacombe came again to our place. We 
were by this time living on the farm. He stayed all night and I 
doubt if the two men went to bed at all. I believe they talked 
right through until morning. Father Lacombe said his plans had 
been changed and that the families he had intended bringing to 
Lacombe were being transferred to the vicinity of St. Albert. My 
mother always contended that Father Lacombe influenced my father in 
going into politics later on. 

Some time after the last visit of Father Lacombe, an effort was 
made to have the name of the town changed. It had been named Lacombe 
upon the arrival of the railroad. As the settlement was all 
Protestant, with the exception of one or two, a meeting was called 
to have the name changed to something more satisfactory to the 
community. Varly in the meeting it looked as if the majority of 


those present were in favour of a chanre. My father had a great 
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admiration for Father Lacombe and he did not like the ides of it 
even being suggested that a change of name be made. When the vote 
was taken it was close, but the name was retained. It was not so 
many years later that the people in the district began to realize 
what a famous priest the town was named after. I doubt if anyone 
in Western Canada did as much for this part of the country as 
Father Lacombe. 

The spring of 1895 was a difficult one. We found we lacked 
horse power to break the land, so another horse had to be obtained. 
We managed to put in a few acres of crop. This was cut in the fall 
with the mower, though some that we flailed out for seed the 
following year was cut with a scythe. 

It was in the year 18935 or 1894 that an old pupil of my father's 
at Cornwall, Ontario, sent him a setting of eggs of about eight 
different breeds of poultry. This man had a Canadian-wide reputation 
as a poultry breeder. We had to scour the country for enough sitting 
hens to cover the eggs. When these were hatched we had the greatest 
conglomeration of poultry breeds, I believe, in all Western Canada. 
The chicks were of every size and color known to the poultry breeder. 
This caused a lot of interest among; our neighbors, but to the natives 
who had never seen anything except the most ordinary farm poultry, 
they were a source of complete bewilderment. Unfortunately many of 
the chicks turned out to be roosters but we did manaye to get enough 
of one breed to start a flock. This was the first introduction of 
purebred poultry into the district. Although the experiment was not 
much of a success it was not for the lack of trying. It had been my 
job to find the sitting hens to hatch the eggs, and I covered the 
country from Red Deer to Ponoka on my saddle horse looking for then. 


This is probably the reason why I could never become enthusiastic 


about the poultry business in the way I should. 
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We lived in constant fear of prairie fires during the fall and 
early spring months. They would come roaring in from the southwest. 
They usually started from trains going up the grade three miles 
south of towne We always had two good fire-guards around the 
buildings, but in spite of this precaution we were nearly burnt 
out several times. On one occasion a particularly dangerous fire 
rushed down on us which drove cattle and all wild animals before it. 
They went streaming; past us, terrified for their lives. We always 
kept a barrel of water beside the house to be used in case of 
emergency. Sacks were saturated in this barrel and were used to 
beat out the flames. This fire, however, jummed both fire-guards 
and it was only after a desperate fight that the flames were 
extinguished. Ify mother thought everything would be destroyed, so 
she placed my youngest sister in the barrel of water where she 
clung to the edge with just her head showing. After the fire raced 
past us and we were lying prostrated and gasping for breath, someone 
thought of the youngest in the barrel. She was half drowned, most 
indignant and resembled a muskrat that one would pull out of a slousth. 

I want to describe the first house erected on the farm. It was 
made of logs, as mentioned previously, and was well built even for 
those days. It leaked badly the first year in spite of the good 
pitch we had put on the sod roof. In fact, rain came through in such 
volume that we would have been better outside where the rain was at 
least clean. After several experinents with this leaky roof my 
mother refused to stand for it any longer, so my father and I went 
to Red Deer, and after being nearly drowned in both the Rlindman and 
Red Deer Rivers, returned with enough rough lumber to cover the sod 
roof. The building was about 12 x 20 feet, with a floor of rough 


boards brought from Red Deer; it had one door and three windows. 


It was only one storey high, of course, and we had no lumber to make 


partitions, but my mother was able to divide the roon by means of a 


curtain made 
was warm and 
winter, hams 
the cold and 

Both my 


from sacking material. The building was well constructed, 
compared favorably with others in the district. [In 

and bacon hung from the ridgepole. We had no fear of 

we certainly would not go hingry. 


father and mother were school teachers and we were well 


supplied with books. I realize now that my sister and I were brought 


up under the 


the country. 


best conditions possible considering the newness of 


My father always subscribed to the best farm journals obtainable, 


but as mail was very irregular, we frequently went for three or four 


weeks without any fresh reading material. Among the effects my 


mother brought from Eastern Canada to Fort Macleod were six large, 


beautifully bound volumes by Charles Dickens. These, with Sir 


Walter Scott's "Lady of the Lake", were read with great interest 


throughout the long winter months. I believe the reading of these 


books by the 


interested in good literature. I would like to refer again to these 
works of Dickens. They must have been considered treasured possessions 
for, on the death of my mother, the volumes were carefully distributed 
among my sisters and myself. When one considers the size and weight 

of the books and how they came by train, freight team and finally by 
prairie schooner to Lacombe, one can understand the historic interest 


they have for the fanily. 


Shorthorn cattle were of first importance with us on the farm. 
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These animals were usually selected for us by Professor Day, Ontario 


Agriculture College, Guelphe The herds of Shorthorns brought in by 


very cent we could save was put aside for the purchase of new bulls. 


family resulted in both my sister and myself becoming 


Henry and Peter Talbot & Son were the first in the Lacombe district. 
The early Canadian Shorthorn Herd Books show that some of the first 
registrations for thé breed in Western — came under these two nanes, 
I believe it was in the fall of 1894 that my father decided that 
something had to be done in getting our grain threshed other than by 
flail. He heard that J. J. Gaetz, Red Deer, had secured in some way 
a small threshing machine run by tread power. With the help of one 
or two of our neighbors Mr. Gaetz was able to get the outfit to our farn, 
This was an historic event of the greatest magnitude. It was, 
in fact, the first threshing outfit in the Lacombe district. It drew 
a lot of attention from the men in the aieny and we certainly did 
not lack help in menning the machine. -tEven the Indians, camped in 
the vicinity, came to watch this new contrivance. _Everyone who cane 
to the farm had to be fed, of course. How my mother and sister 
accomplished this I do not know; it rust have been a most difficult 
task. 
At last we were threshed. It did not make any difference that 
we ‘later found more grain thrown over with the straw than cane out 
threshed as it should have been. Mv father only said the straw 
would be that rmch better for the Shorthorn cattle. The main thing 
was that there was no more flailing of grain for us. This was the 
first and onlv tread-power threshing machine I ever saw in the 
district. It was soon followed by sreatly improved threshing methods. 
The following three years were difficult ones in the Lacombe 
district, with frost occurring in various localities north of the 
Red Deer River. Our farm, being high and dry, escaped the worst 
frosts, as well as some hail storms that swept through the community. 
In addition, Swamp Fever in horses had made its appearance, and wes 


becoming a serious problem. Those animals brought in from Rastern 
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Canada were particularly susceptible. The native horses seemed to be 
pretty much immune. Vie saw some of our neighbors entirely cleaned 
out of horses, and the situation became desperate. 

Some of the settlers to the east and west of us started to move 
out, selling what they could and, in some instances, even giving away 
their few belongings. Those with horses who were leaving loaded 
their wagons and went south--usually to the United States. One of 
our closest neighbors suffered a series of set backs. He berred us 
to exchange his farm for a team of our horses so that he could get 
his family out of the country. We refused his offer as it was 
thought we might need all our horses to move ourselves. Incidentally 
we purchased this same farm several vears later at quite a high price, 
and it is still in our possession. This neighbor stayed on and raised 
a large family, and in the First World War he sent four sons to France, 
all of whom gave an excellent account of themselves. 

Any important problem that arose was discussed by all members of 
our family. idhen a decision was reached we were expected to stand by 
the decision of the majority. When it appeared as if a crisis had 
arisen as to whether we would have to leave the district, a family 
council was called. It was the unanimous decision of all members of 
the family that we would stay where we were. 

The lack of ready money was the rreat problem with us from 1892 
to 1900. ‘Ye had cattle and some grain that could have been sold in 
case of emergency, but no one wanted to buy either. There was never 
&@ lack of food with us. My nother and sister canned quantities of 
wild fruit. ‘When every container was filled they dried Saskatoons 
which were suspended in bags to the ridgepole of the house. The 
district was swarming with prairie chiclen and bush pertridge. 


Rabbits could be snared at any time, and if it had not been for the 
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game many of the peopie in the district would have fone hungry on 
many occasions. 

In the winter of 1894-95 our finances were especially low. [In 
fact we had only five dollars left. There was no prospect of more 
money until something could be sold. This five dollars was placed 
under a clock on a shelf on the kitchen wall--a clock which was 

prized by the family and which had come over the Trail in the prairie 
| schooner. 

All through the winter my mother kept saying: "We have that 
money under the clock and it can be used should an emergency arise". 
Towards spring we managed to sell a bull calf to an Englishman at 
Buffalo Lake and received the money. My mother then went to the 
clock to get the precious five dollars, only to find it gone. My 
father then confessed that he had given it to a neighbor who was in 
desperate straits some weeks before. We were never so hard up again, 
and conditions began to improve slightly from then on. 

My father, being a school teacher, was frequently pressed into 
service. It was most difficult to secure teachers at this time as 
well as to be able to pay them if they could have been obtained. He 
aeght for short periods at the old log school at Lacombe--the first 
built in the district. He also started the first High School in 
Lacombe. He taught for a short time at the Lakeside School, 
southeast of Lacombe; also in the first school at Blackfalds, which 
was situated .on the Calgary and Edmonton Trail just east of the 
present town. This school was destroyed many years ago. 

Our energies from the time we arrived at Lacombe were directed 
towards the improvement of our herd of Shorthorn cattle. Throughout 
the years we brought from Eastern Canada the best bulls obtainable. 


We also purchased some females from leading breeders in Ontario. 


o 


I could give the names of all these animals, for they ere so 


imprinted upon my mind. But the names of the animals with their 
registration numbers, also the breeders! names, can all be found 
by referring to the Dominion Shorthorn Herd Books. 


In 1896 my sister Winnie (now Mrs. Valter Eddy) was born. 


There were no hospitals in the community, of course, and even 
doctors were few and far between. She had the distinction of being 
born in the original log house built on the farm. She was also born 
at a time when conditions in the district were extremely difficult. 
How parents could raise children under conditions existing at that 
time and have them survive is difficult to understand. It was 
certainly a serious problem. Several times children were born in 
prairie schooners camped on the Calgary and Edmonton Trail not far 
from our house. As soon as the child was delivered the wagon con- 
tinued on its journey. There was no delay or stopping to rest for 
these pioneers. 

In 1898 my sister Ethleen was married and moved to a ferm on 
the Blindman River. This was the first break in our family. Also 
about this time we made changes in the handling of our farming 
operations. The breaking of new land, fencing and other heavy work 
was now largely done by hired help. As my father was teaching in 
Lacombe during this period much of the management of the farm fell 
upon riy mother. ity father and I looked after the cattle as best we 
could. 

The first Pull Sale in what is now Alberta was held in Calgary 
in 1901. lire. C. W. Peterson, who had been Deputy Iiinister of 
Agriculture for the North West Territories, and my father were 
largely responsible for the starting of this Sale. It is now the 


biggest selling agency of its kind in the world. 


In 1904 lfr. Peterson and ny father elso supervised an exhibit 
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of steers for the St. Louis Exposition. This display of cattle was 
for the purpose of showings the class of animals that were being: 
raised in Western Canada. It was hoped by this means that an 
American market would result. 

About the year 1900 the family began to realize that my father 
was becoming interested in other things besides teaching and farming. 
It was therefore no great surprise when he was asked to run as Member 
for the North West Territories. The capital was at Regina, Saskatchewan, 

I believe there were two men largely responsible for ny father 
going into politics. One was Father Lacombe who visited us in 1895 
and 1894. The other was the Hon. F. W. G. Haultain, President of the 
Executive Council of the North West Territories. Mr. Haultain was a 
young lawyer at Fort Macleod when we were living there. Although he 
and my father were opposed to each other in politics they were very 
warm friends. 

My father was Member for the North West Territories from 1901 to 
1904. In 1904 he was elected as Member of Parliament at Ottawa for 
the Strathcona Constituency. In 1906 he was appointed to the 
Canadian Senate. He died in 1919 at the age of 64 years. 

The obituaries of our pioneers in the country newspapers usually 
state, if referring to a man, when he came to the cormunity, what his 
accomplishments were and the number of children left to mourn his loss. 


Should it be the wife who dies, there is very little said about her. 


She is always the neglected member of the family, and it seems to me 
that these pioneer women have never received the recognition to which 
they are entitled. 

As our farm was near the Old Calgary and Edmonton Trail and a 
food camping ground within a mile of our house, we had an excellent 


opportunity to see the amount of traffic that passed over this road. 
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For those who cane into the country by prairie schooner it must heve 
been a herculean task for the women to look after several small 
children, cooped up under the cover of a swaying wefon. In addition 
a woman cooked three meals a dav under difficult conditions. Should 
the outfit consist of two vehicles she might have to drive a four- 
horse team. If there was only one wagon but additional horses, this 
would necessitate either the nan or woman riding behind to keep 
loose animals from foing astray. The woman usually drove the waron.e 
iow a woman could drive a four-horse team, handle a trip-rope 
on the wagon brakes and control severel youngsters all at the sane 
time is difficult to understand. Ifost of these settlers came from 
the United States and few stopped in our Valley. Those who did so 
proved that they could adapt themselves to almost any emerpency. 
The early settlers around Lacombe came mostly from Ontario. 
They were a wonderful class of people and I doubt if there wes ever 
a more co-operative group than ours. It was the women, however, who 
were responsible for making it such a pfreat success. Thev insisted 
upon a school being built before any one was really established. 
They organized picnics in the surmer and social events in the winter. 
Through their efforts a doctor was persuaded to start a practice in 
the village in 1896, when older settlements than ours were unable to 
obtein one. Some families did not have their houses coripleted and 
were living in tents when the women started enquiring about a Minister 
to hold services in the waiting, room of the railway station. This was 
the largest room in the community. I know there were different 
religious denominations in the district, but all the women anpeared 
to care about was that we have a Minister to supervise the religious 
life of the community. It mst be remembered that the population was 


quite widely scattered so thet the accomplishments of these wonen 


were all the more creditable. 
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One of the first Ministers to come to our district was said to 


have been a horse-jockey in his youth. He was certainly a food 
horseman. He drove through the district in a light two-wheeled cart 
with a small bag of oats and a tin pail tied under the seat. He 
encouraged horse racing among; all the small boys who could ride. 

The mothers looked with a great amount of disfavour upon this. 

Any boy who could sit on a horse without falling off was looked 
upon most kindly by this Minister. There was no difficulty in getting 
the boys to Church as long as he was in the district. He wanted us 
to ride to Church, with the result that all the hitching posts were 
surrounded with saddle ponies of every color and description. \hen 
this Minister was replaced by another it was a regular battle to set 
the boys to go to Church at all. 

I would like to pay a special tribute to my nother. Before her 
marriage she had been a school teacher. She was small and rather 
delicate. She was refined, religious and most sympathetic, and an 
excellent organizer. Much of the running of the farm fell on her 
shoulders. When both my father and I were away in 1904 ny mother and 
sisters moved into Lacombe. A married man was placed on the farm 
which relieved my mother of much of the responsibility and worries 
connected with the farm. 

My mother was absolutely fearless. Upon one occasion a young man 
who was a close friend of the family became crazed with liquor. Iie 
was parading the streets with a gun, threatening to shoot anyone in 
sight. Naturally the people rushed for shelter. My mother, hearing 
of the excitement, put on her hat, went out in the street until she 
met the man, took the gun and led him to our house, saw that he went 
to bed and later sent him home without any serious damage being, done. 


The descendants of the earliest fanilies in the Lecombe Valley 


are scattered throushout Canada. Many hold responsible positions in 
the professional and business worlds. One wonders if some of their 
achievements are not partly due to the men and women now almost 
forgotten who worked so hard for a food school as the first effort 
in building up our cormunity. 

Laconbe, or, as I like to think of it, "Strawberry Plain", has 
a beautiful cemetery. Its location is ideal. It looks down on the 
floor of the Valley. To the west lies the Old Calgary and "dmonton 
Trail that twists and turns through the countryside. It always keeps 
to high ground, like all Indian trails that have followed the same 
procedure for generations. 

To the east one sees the new Calgary Highway with its continuous 
flow of motor traffic. It is far enough away that the noise is 
hardly heard in this quiet spot. I can see the first men in our 
comunity lying in their last resting place, their wives beside then. 
These women were inconspicuous, but through all the difficulties of 
pioneer life stood up for what they believed was for the good of all. 
They and their helpmates should be satisfied that they did their part 
to make Lacombe one of the most prosperous districts in the Province 


of Alberta. 


SHELL GAME 


"Louis Kootenay, who came here with grain to the mill from 
Lac Stee. Anne, lost his horse, sleigh and load on Monday night 
last to a gentleman named Lazarus who occupies a tent near the 
Fort. The particular stripe of tiger he was fighting consists of 
the pigeon trying to guess which of the aban? hands contains 


the pea, or joker." 


----Edmonton Bulletin, Jan. 24, 1881. 


THE RED RIVER GHOSTS 


By Roy W. Devore 


In the wee sma! years of the present century a winding trail led 
westward out of Olds, Alberta. It followed the high ground, by- 
passing sloughs and muskegs, and crossed small streams spanned by 
shaky bridges. This trail had preceded the early homesteaders. 

A pioneer among, pioneers, it was the "Tote Road" of the lumberjacks. 
It has passed from sight now, and the echoes of the wagon wheels have 
long; since died away. True, in some farmer's pasture, along, the way, 
there may still be seen short sections of the old wheel-ruts. Put 
there was then no nursing-home to which the old trail conld be 
admitted, and there is now no cemetery in which it might be laid. 
Nobody wants it any nore. It is forgotten; only its ghost remains. 

Likewise forgotten are the footsteps of the motley crews of men 
who passed that way. Only the odd grey-haired straggler renains to 
tell the story. 

On the north bank of the winding Red Deer River, where is flows 
through today's modern little city, one may come upon another ghost 
of that now shadowy era. A few rust-corroded pieces of machinery, 
and sections of saw-log slabs that no one seems to have wanted, are 
seen here, settling, into the fround. Large poplar trees, srowing, up 
out of a rotting sawdust pile that slips farther into the river-bed 
each year, form a shroud for what was once a hurming, hustling saw- 
mill, with logs jack-laddered up from the mill-pond below. 

The name, Great ‘lest Lumber Co., is spoken of now only by the 
older residents of Red Deer. But at one time, next to the C.P.R., 
it was the Company. ‘The men who formed it were real pioneers; too 


much so; they went bankrupt. 


Up from the City of Red Deer, southwestwardly, perhaps 200 and 


more of river miles, you might see several kindred ghosts. They are 
the remains of old log buildings that once were logging camps. Some 
of these have been burned by forest fires to the very ground. Those 
that still stand are caved in, and are settling with the passing years. 

Yet those tumble-down logging camps were once a real refuge, a 
winter's home for quite a number of husky, happy, and thoroughly 
improvident men who roamed over sparsely settled Alberta. Each fall, 
completely broke, they gathered unerringly at Olds, and from there 
headed westward, the frozen ground ringing beneath their heavy calked 
boots. They were going home to the "Great West". 

Men did not mind walking in those days. There simply were no 
soft cushioned motor cars in which to ride. Some of these hiking 
lumberjacks were from 20 to 25 years of age. Others were nearer 50, 
and had marched in the Philippines, in South Africa, or had carried 
heavy packs over the terrible Chillcoot Pass. They were everything 
else but sissies. 

Their annual home-coming was almost as elemental as that of the 
bear entering his winter den. There were few recreational facilities 
in prospect for the long winter evenings. Radios had not been dreamed 
of as yet. A phonograph was too breakable to risk bumping, over those 
hard trails. A mouth-organ or jew's-harp, stowed away in the packsack, 
was about the limit of their musical instruments. 

Also, be it known that there was no "Social Security" ahead. 

No holidays with pay, no cost-of-living bonus, no Unemployment 
Insurance, no sick-leave, no Viorkmen's Compensation, and no hospital 
care provided. The nearest hosnital was in Calgary. If a man becane 
crippled at his dangerous work it meant a long sleigh-ride. If a man 


was killed, well, that was simpler; he would not suffer over that long 
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trail in 40-below weather. It was rugged individualism with a 
capital R. 

Yet withal they were a light-hearted legion. 

My first winter with the "Great West" was spent in 1904-05 in a 
camp of about 50 men. 

Giant logging-sleighs 12 and 14 feet wide were assembled by the 
camp blacksmith and the carpenter. 

Ruts were made in the roadways for the sleigh runners to follow, 
as the towering, tremendously heavy loads of logs were soon to move 
out from the forest aisles and down to the log-dump along the river 
bank. At night the water-tank went forth, spilling water along the 
ruts where the road became level. This gave an iced road for those 
puny horses in front who could do little better than guide the great 
sleighs. 

Now came the selection of the loading crews. Here was where I 
jumped a couple of ranks. I was made a "ground-loader" or "sender". 
It was the duty of my colleague and myself to steer the log as it was 
rolled up the side on slippery skids. Sometimes we sent two or three 
at a time. It was fast, vigorous and dangerous work. A lot could 
happen in two brief seconds. A rugby football pile-up is the nearest 
thing I can compare it with. It was really exciting. 

Both the haulers and loading crews were on the job at crack of 
dawn. ‘Je broke the loaded sleigh's runners loose from their frozen i 
grip, knocked out the block from in front, and away it went, while at 
the top of his lungs the driver would shout a warning, "turn out, turn 
out", to the teamsters who were coming up empty from below. 

There was tremendous force to that massive load of 150 los. If 
a steep incline threatened to dangerously increase the speed, the 


driver would yell "sand, sand", and the road-man below, with hot sand 
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in readiness, would string just enough along the rut to slacken speed. 

Down along the river flat the road was glare ice, and the swiftly 
travelling sleighs could be seen from a distance. Today, across half 
a century, I can conjure up their ghost-like appearance; the tiny 
looking horses strung out below and in front; the driver standing on 
the front roller, invisible unless you knew where to look for hin, 
the massive loads moving effortlessly over the trail. 

Our life in camp was an epic in itself. Most of it began, and 
ended, at the "Bunkhouse". This log building was presided over and 
commanded, by a gentleman know as the "Bull Cook". He kept the home 
fires burning, kept the coal-oil lamps trimmed, blew them out promptly 
at 9 pem. and imperiously censured anyone who talked above a whisper 
thereafter. He also found time to look on the humorous side of this 
life of ours. He procured a small paint brush; then he inscribed on 
the front and only door: 

"Abandon hope all ye who enter here". 

And those hay-filled bunks! An old sailor would have instantly 
associated them with the crowded fo! castle of some ancient sailing- 
ship. They were double deckers, one above the other, and two men to 
the bunk. They lined both walls and extended across the far end. 

Like Noah's Ark we had one small window for ventilation. 

Laundry facilities were extremely crude. Where were the 
health regulations? 

I don't know. They were somewhere else. Besides, most of the 
men did not want regulations. Some of them did not even want to keep 
clean. 

And thereby it came to pass, that we acquired a large number of 


recruits all of a sudden. They were small, reddish, creeping recruits 


Imown as bed bugs. 
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But this was not all. They were joined shortly by another lary;e 
body of troops, long of body and grey in color. These were greybacks. 
The two groups fraternized and formed a merry company indeed. 

The Bull Cook now and then angrily bade us "boil up and clean up". 
We did, or tried to, but matters would again get out of hand. We 
weakened the enemy's authority for a time, but he had become strongly 
entrenched in the crevices and cracks, and moved out on us again in 
mass formation. At length we accepted him as inevitable. 

One memorable evenins: we admitted a new dweller within our walls. 
He was a young Englishman. He wanted to become a lumberjack. Jack 
Ferguson, a veteran logger, slept alone at the time. As the hour 


arrived for "lights out", our new recruit was presented to Jack. 


"Can I sleep beside you, sir?" 

"To be sure, to be sure", Jack agreed, "welcome to our city. Are 
you lousy?" 

"Certainly not", came the indignant answer. 

"That's all right, that's all right," Jack reassured him, "you soon 
will be". 

With the days lengthening, and the sun gaining strength our 
moral resistance weakened. 

Yes, we were slipping badly. It was high time that we abandoned 
camp. ‘Je had spent many long evenings together. Ve knew most of each 
man's personal history. ‘Je had sung all the songs we Imew, recited 
all the poetry and prose within our recollection, discoursed upon all 
the topics of which we were capable, and re-told all the stories, 
true and false, that we had ever heard. 

One of these latter seemed always to move to the head of the list. 
It concerned two lumberjacks who had not met for years; then they met 
one day on the main street in Olds. The one had reformed, married, 


joined the church, and was wearing a stiff collar. 
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This is a typical Alberta sawmill as photographed 
in 1892 by R.N. Wilson. It was located in the 
Porcupine Hills. 


"Hello Jack, long time no see," greeted the unredeemed one. 
"Hello Jack", replied the reformed gentleman, "yes indeed, a very 
long time." 

"Will you have a cigar?" invited the first. 

"No, thank you Jack, I don't smoke now." 


"Htm, h'm, will you drink a glass of whiskey with me?" 


"I'm sorry Jack, but I don't drink." 


"Will you eat some hay?" 
"Ah, but I don't eat hay." 


"Good day then. You are no longer company for either man or 


beast." And with that the unredeemed one spat disgustedly and walked 


away. 


At last the day came when we washed more vigorously than usual, 
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shaved off our beards, received our tine-cheques and started off down 
the "Tote Road" for Olds and Red Deer. 

I was the last to leave, and, on closing the bunkhouse door, I 
read once more the inscription from Dante's great poem: 

"Abandon hope all ye who enter here." 

The wooded slopes to the upper Red Deer Valley are not as green 
as of yesteryear. Small portable sawmills are taking their toll of 
the remaining merchantable timber. There are large vacant spaces to 
be seen. The annual harvests of young Christmas trees have speeded 
the depletion. The stumps of the once finer trees have rotted and 
are blackened by recurring forest-fires. | 

And, to the best of my knowledge, not one young tree has been 
set in re-forestation. 

Some day, perhaps some responsible sdtinediny will order this 
done. That is, if there ever is any authority sufficiently 
responsible. 


Some future statesman may perhaps pause in his speeding 


automobile, take the big cigar out of his mouth, and start to think. 


And if, and when he does this, I sincerely hope that the Ghosts of 
the Red Deer River will rise un to haunt him. 
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ALBERTA IMPRINTS BEFORE 1900 


By Bruce Peel 


Four centuries almost to the month after Caxton introduced 
printing into England, the art of printing reached Alberta. | 
The first book with an Alberta imprint, was not, as one might 
expect, in English, but in Chipewyan. 

In 1877 Father Grouard (later Bishop Grouard) brought a 
small printing press to the Catholic mission at Lac la Biche. 
With Bishop Faraud and Father Blanchet as apprentice printers 
he set up his press and began publishing devotional literature 


in Indian dialects. First off the press was Histoire Sainte en 


montagnais which had been translated into Chipewyan by Bishop 


Faraud. The volume appeared in the spring of 1878. This was a 


second edition for Histoire Sainte was published originally by 
A. Hennuyer of Paris in 1876. 
Bishop Grouard in his autobiography states that several 


other books were printed on this presse I have seen only two 


others with the Lac la Biche imprint. Prieres, cantiques et 


catéchisme en langue montagnaise ou chipeweyan was published in 


1887. It ran to 240 pages and was 17 centimetres in height. The 


following year Prisres, catéchisme et cantiques dans la langue 


& des Indiens castors was printed as a 120=-page book of 14 centimetres. 


Father Grouard (not yet bishop) translated this latter collection. 
into the Cree tongue while stationed at Dunvegan. He was aided 
by a young Indian who conversed fluently in both Cree and Beaver. 


All three of the above books were printed in syllabic type, a 
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modification to these dialects of the syllabary for the Cree 
invented in 1840 by the Rev. James Evans, Western Caneda's first 
printer. 

Meantime on the Blackfoot Reserve the Rev. J.W. Tims, Church 
of England missionary, was labouring to master the dialect. About 
1888 he printed on the mission press an eight-page leaflet containing 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Ten Commandments, and prayers for 
morning and evening. His other translations into Blackfoot were 
published in England. 

From the Church of England mission press at Athabasca Landing 
came two booklets. The first of these was a circulsr letter by 
Bishop Young in which he described a missionary journey through 
his diocese in 18935. The 13-page booklet has no title-page, but 
a manuscript note on the copy in the Public Archives of Canada 
states that it was printed at the mission press. Three years 
later this press put out St. Mark's Gospel, the title-page of 
which reads as follows: 

The Gospel according to Saint Mark, translated into 
the Cree. Athabasca Landing, Printed at the Mission 
Press, 1896. 

In a discussion of early Alberta imprints reference should 
be made to the Rev. John Maclean's religious tracts printed on a 
"printograph", which was apparently a stencilling process. These 
single sheets were distributed among the white settlers in the 
Bow River district around Calgary about 1881. In collected form 
they were published in Toronto in 1882 under the title Lone land 
lights. 

A striking feature of 19th Century Alberta imprints is the 


number printed in Calgary. In view of the flair Calgarians have 
long shown for publicizing their home town, it is not surprising 
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that the earliest pamphlets should be designed to spread afar the 
wonders of Calgary. Im the fall of 1884 the Calgary District 
Agricultural Soceity was formed. One of its first acts was to 
instruct the secretary, J.G. Fitzgerald, to compile a publicity 
pamphlet setting forth the advantages of the District of Alberta 
(then only the southern half of the future province) as a field 
for immigration. Entitled District of Alberta, the pamphlet 


contained letters from pioneer settlers on the suitability of the 
area for farming end ranching. The small edition published by the 
society in Calgary was soon out of stock, but the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture reprinted 40,000 copies in Ottawa. 
Fitzgerald was first engaged in the ranching industry, 
but he was at various times a real-estate agent, deputy-sheriff, 
secretary of the local agricultural society, and later an 
immigration agent for the Canadian ;;overnment in the northwestern 
American states. Fitzgerald was also the compiler of the second 
pamphlet with a Calgary imprint-a business directory. It came off 


the press of the Calgary Herald in March, 1885. The 24-page 


business directory was composed almost entirely of box advertisements 


by business and professional men in the infant metropolis. 


The following month George B. Elliott and Thomas S. Burns 


published a work of more substance. Calgary, Alberta, Canada: 


Her industries and resources ran to 98 pagese A review appearing 


in the Macleod Gazette said that "the prospects, present and 
future of Calgary, are dealt upon in a happy vein, and perhaps 
over sanguine of its rapid development into a city out-rivalling 
Winnipeg." There were 284 houses in the town at the time. The 
claim was made that the business done in the town the previous year 


totalled $500,000. In addition to topical articles, the pamplet 
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contained biographies of pioneers. Although no press is mentioned 
on the title-page of the pamphlet, it was undoubtedly the product 
of the short-lived paper The Nor'Wester published by Elliott. 


In the booklet Burns describes himself as an auctioneer, 
valuator, and justice of the peace. George B. Elliott was a journal- 
ist of roving habits who lived briefly in Calgary. In 1876 Elliott 
and a fellow journalist had left Winnipeg hastily in the night 
when a warrant was issued for their arrest. The pair was accused 
of removing some polling books during a civic election in the hopes 
of influencing the result. In view of the natoriety gained in 
Winnipeg, it is surprising to find journalist Elliott acting as the 
returning officer when Calgary held its first election of town 
officers on December 3, 1884. 

In 1892 the Calgary Board of Trade put out a four-page leaflet 
entitled Advantages of Alberta. 


The salubrity of the climate was the theme of a pamphlet 
published in 1895. Calgary, the Denver of Canada; its adaptability 


as a health resort, and as a site for the Dominion sanatorium for 


the treatment of comsumptives. This 38-page booklet owes its genesis 


to a statement by a Toronto publisher, W.J. Gage, in which he 
lamented the loss to Canada each year of hundreds of young men from 
the eastern provinces, who, suffering from consumption, fled to 
Denver for their health. This was a challenge to Calgarians. At a 
public meeting the possibility of obtaining a nationally supported 
sanatorium was discussed. The resulting pamphlet sought to show 

the Calgary air was as bracing a tonic for the ailing as the air 

over Denver. The pamphlet clinched the argument with the declaration 
of doctors and the testimonials of former consumptives living in 


the Calgary district. 
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Three years later, in 1898, a pamphlet suggested to sufferers 
of Klondyke "gold fever" that they make Calgary the starting point 
of their trek to the far-off Yukon. The title of this pamphlet was 


as follows: Calgary route to the Klondyke gold fields; description 


of routes; miners! and prospectors outfitting guide. 


The first political pamphlet appeared in 1895. A political 
rally held in Calgary on March 22 voiced a demand for provincial 
status for the District of Alberta. Shortly thereafter a five- 
page anonymous brochure appeared from the press of the Alberta 


Tribune. It bore the following title: Provincial government for 


Alberta, its meaning and necessity: Who would be free, themselves 


must strike the blow. The copy in the Shortt Collection of 


Canadiana in Saskatoon bears an inscription which may or may not 
hold the clue to the authorship: "Compliments, R.G.B." 


Edmonton's first publicity pamphlet was entitled The Edmonton 


District of northern Alberta. This 24-page booklet was printed 


in 1890 at the office of The Bulletin. In 1897 Isaac Cowie, at that 


time living in Edmonton, published a pamphlet which was probably 
printed in Edmonton. It was entitled Grain, grass and gold fields 


in south-western Canada. The gold fields alluded to were those of the 


Klondyke for Cowie was boosting the Edmonton routé. 


The first booklet with a Lethbridge imprint was published in 


September, 1890, to mark the completion of the Alberta Railway and 
Coal Company's narrow gauge line to Great Falls, Montana. Lethbridge 
saw in the railway a new outlet for its coal. The booklet was a 


special railway edition of the Lethbridge News. 


The second Lethbridge imprint was issued to draw attention to 
the area's other resource, water for irrigation. The Canadian 


North-West Irrigation Company published the 12-page pamphlet in 
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1899 to advertise its lands. The title was Irrigated lands in 


“southern Alberta offer a promising field and great opportunity for 


industrious agriculturists. 


This was the second pamphlet bearing on irrigation to be 
printed in Alberta. Five years before this the Southwestern 
Irrigation League of the Northwest Territories published Irrigation 


reports and resolutions adopted by the irrigation convention held in 


Calgary on March 8 and 9, 1894. 

With the exception of one or two other brochures of uncertain 
origin, the publications listed above constitute the province's 
19th Century imprints. The pamphlets in the survey- the "incunabula” 
of Alberta- fall roughly into two groups: those intended to teach 
the aborigines the tenets of the Christian faith, and those designed 
to convince prospective settlers of the fair prospects awaiting them 


in that part of the "Great North West" called Alberta. 


CONTRABAND 


"Last Friday, two barrels supposed to 
contain coal oil, shipped from Winnipeg and 
consigned to Mr. Currie at Calgary, arrived at 
the station. On inspection they were found to 
contain kegs of whiskey. Saturday, this whiskey, 
about thirty gallons, was spilled on the banks 
of the Bow." 


----Calgary Herald, May 28, 1884 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


THE ALBERTA GOLDEN JUBILEE ANTHOLOGY 


Editor-in-chief - W.G. Hardy, Ph. D. (McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto, $5.00) 

One of the main projects authorized by the Provincial Govern- 
ment in celebrating Alberta's Golden Jubilee has been the compilation 
of an anthology representing the work being done by Aloerta artists 
and authors. This task has now been accomplished and a handsome 
volune of 470 pages is the result. 

The numerous black- and- white drawings and the striking end- 
paper maps were done by H.G. Glyde, R.C.A., the jacket design was 
prepared by Charles Tweed, and the eight paintings were prize- winners 
in a contest sponsored by the Provincial Government... Besides twelve 
coloured photographs of Alberta scenes and cities there are sixteen 
photographs illustrating various phases of life in Alberta. 

The contributions of approximately one hundred Alberta writers 
appear under six sectional headings-- The Romance of Yesterday, The 
Changing Years, The Alberta Scene, The Golden Decade, Authors of 
Today and Tomorrow, and Land of Opportunity. In a colourful blending 
of fact, fiction and verse, these writers, young and old, have 
succeeded in giving us a vivid moving picture of Alberta as it was, 


as it is, and as it hopes to be. 
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"The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture," by 


John C. Ewers. (U.S. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $2.75) 


This excellent study of the Blackfeet and the importance of 
the horse provides a wealth of material for anyone interested in 
the Indians of southern Alberta. It goes far beyond the obvious m 4 
uses of the horse, and deals with such related subjects as their 
cares, treatment of sickness, breeding, types of riding gear, and 
methods of moving camp. The author also has made a full study 
of the horse in war, hunting, trade, recreation, relig;ion, and its 
effect upon social life. 

Although the author gained much of his material in Montana, 
he made several field trips to southern Alberta to interview the 
Bloods and Blackfeet, and has made considerable use of Canadian 
historical publications. 

There is no doubt that this book is one of the most extensive 


studies yet made of the importance of the horse to the Plains 
Indians. 


"Son of the North" by Charles Camsell 


(Ryerson Press: Toronto, $5.00.) 

This is an interesting but singularly modest account of the 
life of a man who has done much to stirmlate interest in Canada's 
Far North. Born in the North, where his father was a Hudson's ¢ 4 
Bay Company Chief Factor, Dr. Camsell was educated at St. John's 
College, Winnipeg, and Harvard University. Joining the Geological 
Survey of Canada he made many trips into the northern hinterland, 
and eventually was appointed Deputy Minister of Mines at Ottawa. 


His Book was written on his recent retirement from that important 
post. 
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"When the Grass Was Free," by 


E.F. Hagell (Ryerson Press: Toronto, $3.25) 


This is a book that should have a particular appeal for old 
timers in Southern Alberta. It is concerned chiefly with the period 
of time between the days of the wide open unfenced West and the 
present era of close-fenced ranches and grain fields. The breezy 
tales that make up the book are such as were told sround bunk houses, 
round-up camps and branding fires in the days of the open range. The 
author is also an artist, and the many illustr tions in black and 


white add much to the attractiveness of Mr. Hagell's little book. 


"Memoirs of the Ghost Pine Homesteaders" 


compiled by Ghost Pine Community Group 
(Capital Printers: Three Hills, Alberta, $4.50) 

This is one of the best examples of what a community can do 
in the way of writing local history that it has been our fortune 
to meet. With maps and numerous illustrations the book runs to 
nearly 200 pages of reading matter. The work is carefully edited 


throughout, and each contribution-- about sixty in all-- is preceded 


by a brief editorial note on the writer. It is to be hoped that 
this project, carried to a successful conclusion by the Ghost Pine 


Community Group, will serve as an incentive to other Alberta 


cormunities to do likewise. 
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"The Life and Times of Louis Riel" by 


W.M.Davidson (The Albertan Printers Ltd., Calgary, $2.00) 


The material for this booklet of 114 pages originally 
appeared in condensed form as a serial in "The Albertan," 
Calgary, in 1951. Mr. Davidson, founder of "The Alvoertan," had 
retired from journalism in the 1920's, and had spent some time 
before his death in research work on the life of Riel. Written 
in carefully chosen language, Mr. Davidson has given us a vivid 
word picture of the complex personality of the mystic Metis 
leader and the romantic background against which he played his 
dramatic part. | 


Contributors to this Issue 
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